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WHEN ARE WE SAFE, 





“a Who of my little readers can answer this ques- 
ou tion? Perhaps you will say you are out oi dan- 
oy, ger while you are sftting in your comfortable 
her homes, by the side of your parents. But can 
th they always protect you?) When you are quiet- 
ly in bed, your house may take fire, and you be 
a consumed. When you walk out, you may fall 
visy 
ua! and break your limbs, or be run over and crush- 
t he ed. Do you live near some great river? (iod 
+ of can send the rain many days, and swell it till it 
ked. shall rise high above its banks, and sweep away 
e is the bridges, barns, cattle, houses, and yours 
with the rest. Do you know that it comes some- 
times so suddenly that you could not escape? 
But you say there is no river or mountain stream 
sy near you,—so you are safe. Stop child. Have 
His you not heard of an earthquake, which has swal- 
vome lowed up whole villages and towns? The earth 
went has opened and taken in hundreds of parents 
the and their dear children, in a moment when they 
_ have all been sitting in their houses or while 
he about their business. They have all been buried 
other, alive inone grave. Oh, how painful the thought. 
Well, I hear you say, we don’t have any earth- 
quakes about here. We need not fear them. 
which Yet God can send one here as well as in other 
places. But you think you are safe, and away 
— you run to play on the ice. You venture too 
far—the ice breaks, and in a moment you are 
— struggling in the water, and crying for some one 
_ tocome to your help. A friend comes and res- 
cues you from a watery grave. You thought 
you were safe, but you now see that there was 
danger, and you mean to keep away from it in 
? future. You are glad you were not drowned, 
_ and, when you get to your home, you think 
. there can be no more danger. Perhaps there is 
- avery high sand hill near your house; it is a 
pleasant day, and you, taking your little shovel, 
go out and begin to dig at the base of the high 
bank. Oh, how happy and safe you feel. But 
lay; the sand suddenly gives way, and rolls down 
many loads upon you. You are buried alive. 
But a friend near by runs to your help, removes 
" the sand, and, as he draws you out almost dead, 
e, he might ask, when are you safe? Such a case 
om is not merely a supposed one; but you know 
. many have been destroyed in this way. In the 
he yeth cut you see the sand rolling down the high hill, 
and overwhelming a house out of which two 
men have just made their escape. You see the 
etodi, house is almost covered. In some countries the 
he sky; wind has driven the dry sand, till in some in- 
. stances,’ it has overwhelmed houses, forests, 
way. fields, and villages. In Egypt, cities have been 





mountains. 























¢|harm those whom God protects. 
t liable you are to die by accident; you know not 


you?’ The wind, the waters, the lightning, the 
tempest, the earth and allin it, are in his hands. 
He can give life or take it. When you love and 
obey him, he will take special care of you, as 
he did of Daniel in the lion’s den,—the three 
within the hot furnace, and Noah and his family, 
while all others were destroyed. Nothing can 
You see how 





how you may die. But you know the Saviour 
says to you, be ready—looking for me—waiting, 
for I shall come for you when you do not expect 
it, like a thief in the night. Have you repented 
of sin?’ Are you in the right way, for this is the 
only safe way; in this you are alwayssafe. Out 
of it, you are in the greatest danger every mo- 
ment.—S. S. Treasury. 








NARRATIVE. 








TESTIMONY. 
[Concluded from page 162.] 

‘T wish you would find my hatchet for me,” 
said Rollo. 
‘¢ Where did you have it last?” asked Jonas. 
‘TI don’t know; but I know I put it upon the 
shelf, at any rate.” 
“* When was it?” said Jonas. 
‘¢ T don’t know exactly when,” answered Rollo. 
Jonas knew by this that Rollo could not re- 
member distinctly that he had put his hatchet 
upon the shelf; for if he had had any distinct re- 
collection of the fact, he would undoubtedly 
have remembered something about the time. 
‘“‘If you could remember where you had it 
last,” said Jonas, ‘‘we could look there, and 
perhaps we might find it.” 
‘* But I tell you,” said Rollo, positively, ‘that 
I put it on my shelf. Can’t you believe what 
I say?” 
“No,” said Jonas, coolly. 
Rollo was astonished. 
‘Sometimes I believe you, and sometimes I 
don’t; it depends upon which of your faculties it 
is that I have to trust to. 
‘*My faculties?” said Rollo. 
‘Yes, it depends upon whether it is your 
memory, or your judgment, or your imagina- 
tion.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that?” said Rollo. 

‘¢ Why, I heard a lawyer say in court once,” 
replied Jonas, “that it was the most difficult 
thing in the world to know how far to believe 
men of veracity,—and the difficulty was, to de- 
termine whether their assertions were based on 
their memory, or their judgment, or their imag- 
ination.” 


ed Jonas. 


‘¢T don’t understand it very well,” said Rollo. 
“ Well, I will explain it to you then,” answer- 
‘‘ Suppose a boy of veracity—that is, 


that is, to the fact of his having seen something 
black in the woods; but as to its being a bear or 
not, that may be a matter of imagination.” 

‘** And now his judgment?’ said Rollo. 

‘“ Why, suppose he should tell me that he had 
been down to the pond on some day, and that 
the ice was strong enough to bear a cart and 
oxen. Suppose he should be very positive that 
it was strong enough, and say that he had tried 
it by cutting it through with a hatchet, and that 
it was full six inches thick;—perhaps I should 
not believe him; for if I believed him, you see I 
should not be trusting to his memory, simply, but 
to his judgment.” 

‘© wish I could find my hatchet,” said Rollo. 
‘So you see,” continued Jonas, “that when 
men of veracity are testifying, it is very difficult 
to know how far to believe them, unless we 
know which of their faculties it is that we are 
trusting to.” 

‘* Well,” said Rollo, ‘it is my memory; I re- 
member very well that I put my hatchet upon the 
shelf.” 

“If I only knew,” said Jonas, “that you did 
really remember putting it there, when you had 
it last, I should believe you. But people often 
think they remember a thing, when they don’t 
really remember it. You have, perhaps, some 
vague idea in your mind of having put it upon 
the shelf, at some time or other, and with a lit- 
tle help from the imagination, you convince 
yourself that it was the last time you used it; 
and so you say you remember, when, in fact, 
you only imagine.” 

By this time they came to where the compass 
had been set, and Jonas took the instrument off 
from the stand, and gave the stand to Rollo to 
carry. He took the instrument himself. As 
they were passing across the road, Rollo said, 
‘‘T remember now, Jonas, that I had the hatch- 
et down by the brook, when I was clearing 
land with Lucy; but I am sure I brought it up 
again.” 

‘¢ When was it?”’ said Jonas. 

* About a fortnight ago,” said Rollo. 

‘“*We had better go down there, and look,” 
said Jonas. 

‘¢ Well,” said Rollo; ‘* but I am sure we shall 
not find it there.” 

“Rollo,” said Jonas, ‘do you remember 
my driving the stake, down there by the woods?” 
“Yes,” said Rollo. 

‘‘ Have you a perfectly clear and distinct re- 
collection of it?” said he. 

‘Why yes,” said Rollo, “certainly.” 

‘Well, now, have you a recollection, distinct 
and clear like that, of having brought up your 
hatchet that day, and put it upon your shelf?” 

“Why, no,” said Rollo. ‘It was longer ago.” 

The boys put away the instruments and tools, 








uried under the drifting sands that swell like 
You can then walk over whole vil- 
ages which have been thus overwhelmed. But 
let me ask again, children, when are you safe? 


and then went down to the brook, and crossed 
over to the place where Rollo had made his 
clearing. On their way down, Jonas asked 
Rollo which way he had come back, and he said 
he came directly heme by the regular path. 
He was sure he did not go anywhere else with 
his hatchet. So they looked along very careful- 
ly by the way. Jonas stopped to look around 
the gates and bars, and by the sides of the logs 
and stumps, and at other places, where Rollo 
would be likely to stop; but no hatchet was to 
be found. They looked all around the clearing; 
but it was not to be found. Then they retraced 
their steps, looking carefully all the way. 

‘Are you positive that you came straight 


a boy that would not on any account tell a wilful 
lie—tells me he saw a man leading a bear along 
the street by a chain, the day before, I should 
believe him; for that is a simple matter of fact 
preserved by his memory, and I believe him. 
I trust to his memory,—his memory of a simple 
fact.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Rollo. 

“ Well,” repeated Jonas. +‘ But now, if the 
same boy should tell me that he saw a bear in 
the woods some day, and that, as soon as he 
saw him, he ran off as fast as he could, I might 
not believe him; for his imagination might lead 
him to suppose that he saw a bear, when, in 




















an you be, unless when God shall take care of 


fact, it was a black stump, or a dog, or a black 


sheep. I believe him so far as his memory goes, home?” said Jonas. 
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‘© Ves,” said Rollo, “I am sure.” 

‘¢ Let me see,” said Jonas; ‘‘ was not that the 
day that you caught your bird?” 

‘My bird?” said Rollo, stopping suddenly in 
the midst of the path. ‘ There,—we did go to 
the spring.—I know where my hatchet is now,” 
he added; and he turned round and ran off as 
fast as he could go across a little piece of open 
ground towards the spring. Jonas hastened 
after him, and came up with him, just in time to 
see him clamber up to the foot of the oak tree, 
which had had the bird’s nest on it; and take up 
his hatchet from among the grass and herbage. 
It was covered with dampness and rust. 

Jonas did not say, ‘“‘ There, I told you so,” 
when they found the hatchet. It is very com- 
mon for a boy to triumph over his playmate 
when he finds him in the wrong; but Jonas did 
not do so. Rollo felt ashamed at finding himself 
mistaken when he had been so positive. He 
walked along in silence. 

“At length he said, 

‘¢ It seems I was mistaken, Jonas, after all.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jonas, “‘ you thought you remem- 
bered, when, in fact, you only imagined.” 

‘Imagined that I remembered?” said Rollo. 

‘‘ No, that is not what I mean exactly,” said 
Jonas; ‘ you imagined that you came back, and 
put the hatchet on the shelf. That is, you form- 
ed a picture of it in your mind. An imagina- 
tion and a recollection are very much alike; and 
we are very apt to mistake one for the other.” 

Rollo did not understand this metaphysical 
explanation of his mistake very well; and so he 
walked along looking at his hatchet. 

‘*At any rate,” said he, “I don’t see how I 
am going to get this rust off my hatchet.” 

*¢ Wear it off,” said Jonas. 

‘* How?” asked Rollo. 

**O, cut a great deal of wood,” said Jonas, 
‘and the rust will gradually disappear; or you 
can work it off with a polisher.” 

** What sort of a polisher?” asked Rollo. 

«¢ Why, you must take a pretty large stick, and 
shave one end down, round and smooth, for a 
handle. Then cut off the other end in a slant- 
ing direction, and the polisher will be done.” 

‘I don’t see how I could polish with such a 
stick as that,” said Rollo. 

‘© Why, you must lay your hatchet down upon 
the platform by the pump, and put some sand 
and water on it, and then rub it with the slant- 
ing surface of your polisher; or you might take 
any little block of wood, and rub the sand and 
water on the hatchet with that.” 

By this time they reached the yard again, and 
Jonas went to his work. Rollo walked along 
towards the house, his mind being occupied with 
two resolutions. 'The first was, that he would be 
careful not to mistake imaginings for recollec- 
tions in future; and the other was, to make a 
polisher that afternoon, and polish up his hatchet. 

[Jonas a Judge. 
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EARLY RISING. 

‘Boys! boys! it is time to get up,” called Mr. 
Franklin, as he knocked at the bed-room door; 
where his sons, William and Charles, were sound 
asleep; ‘‘the sun is shining in the sky, and the 
haymakers are abroad in the fields. Come, re- 
member the promise.” 

Mr. Franklin next went up stairs, to awaken 
his daughters, Elizabeth and Sarah. ‘Girls! 
girls! remember the promise; I shall be waiting 
for you in the garden.” 

Mr. Franklin had made a promise to his chil- 
dren, that if they would rise earlier than usual 
on the fine mornings of summer, they should ac- 
company him in his walks before breakfast. 

Mr. Franklin employed himself in the garden, 
in watering the currant and gooseberry bushes, 
placing some sticks to support the tender stem 


the branches of a peach tree, until he was joined 
by his children, who came running down the 
walk, striving who should be first to bid their fa- 
ther, ‘* Good-morning.” 

The next morning, shortly after the clock had 
struck half-past five, there was a fine clatter 
among the young people. William, for the first 
time for more than a week, had arisen from his 
bed without being called three times. Charles 
was heard brushing his clothes, and calling to 
his sisters to hasten; while Elizabeth had not 
only dressed herself, but was busy, assisting Sa- 
rah in putting on her frock. But now, for about 
ten minutes all was quiet; the girls had retired 
to the foot of the bed in their own room, and the 
boys were kneeling down against the chairs in 
their chamber, offering their morning prayers. 
When they had finished their devotions, they 
stood waiting at the door leading into the gar- 
den, where their father soon joined them. 

‘“‘O father,” they all cried, directly he came 
down the stairs, ‘‘we are up before you this 
morning!” 

“Tam glad of it,” said Mr. Franklin; “but 
early as you are, I find others were up before 
you. Old Giles has set his mill to work, I see: 
look, how the sails catch the morning breeze, 
and how quickly they fly around! Giles is an 
industrious man; whether the wind comes from 
east or west, north or south, ’tis all the same to 
him; he turns the front of his mill to the proper 
point, and to work it goes. There, too, is his 
wife, as busy as her husband, milking the cows 
in the adjoining meadow.” 

Charles. 


scythe and hay-fork over his shoulder; and by 
day for them both. 
fore us, too. 


honey out of the full-blown roses? 


for an early breakfast this morning. 
ing air blows! 


shale. 


pect as we journey over the fields. 


walk abroad. 
nence, who lay in bed in the morning.’ ” 
say:— 


“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


been refreshed by sleep. 


cannot get up. 


A celebrated writer on natural history, Coun 
Buffon, rose with the sun; he often used to tel 





of a favorite rose, and fastening against the wall 


‘In my youth,” said he, ‘1 was very fond o 
sleep; it robbed me of a great deal of my time 


And see, Elizabeth, there goes 
Thomas Jenkins along the green lanes, with his 


his side is trudging his grandson, Bob,.with a 
basket slung at his back containing food for the 


William. Yes, and there are others abroad be- 
Look at this bee, gathering the 


Mr. F. Listen; do you not hear the chirping 
of the grasshopper? on the look-out, I dare say, 


Elizabeth. How fresh and pleasant the morn- 
Q It will, however, by-and-bye, be 
so hot, that we shall be glad to get into the 


Mr. F. Come along, let us make the best of 
our way; we can enjoy the beauties of the pros- 


Mr. Franklin, as they walked along, told them 
many things about early rising, and the folly of 
wasting the lovely mornings of summer in bed, 
when every thing invited them to arise, and 
‘*T have met with a remark of a 
learned and observing man,” said Mr. Franklin, 
“that ‘he never knew any person come to emi- 


Sarah. That is something like what the lines 


Mr. F. It is certainly important that the young 
should form the habit of early rising. On fine 
mornings a walk before breakfast will promote 
trealth, will cheer and refresh the body, and help 
to give a relish to our food; and it is equally use- 
ful for the improvement of the mind. The best 
time for study and to learn your lessons, is in 
the stillness of the morning, after the body has 


W. I am always vexed with myself for lying 
a-bed; but I am sometimes so drowsy, that I 


Mr. F. These feelings have been experienced 
by others, and various means have been employ- 
ed to overcome the bad habit of over-sleeping.|they are scattered over the whole earth; and 


SY SS 





setae namie See 





but my old servant, Joseph, was of great service 
in enabling me to overcome my lazy habit ‘of 
late rising. I promised to give Joseph a crown 
every time he could make me get up at six, 
Next morning he did not fail to awake me, and 
torment me; but he only received abuse. The 
following day he tried again, but with no better 
success. The third morning, disregarding m 
threats, he began to use force. I then begged 
for indulgence; but it was of no use. I bid him 
begone; but in vain. I stormed; but Joseph 
persisted. At last I was obliged to comply, and 
then rewarded him with the promised crown, 
and my hearty thanks. It thus went on fora 
few mornings longer; poor Joseph receiving 
abuse, but still persevering, till, at length, I con. 
quered my bad habit; and I now consider my- 
self indebted to him for a dozen of the volumes 
of my works.” 

The sun of the next morning arose after a 
stormy night. Although the storm had disturb. 
ed the sleep of the young people, yet long before 
the clock had struck six, they had assembled in 
the parlor; and from its windows they looked 
out with feelings of disappointment, that they 
had lost their morning’s walk. In a few min- 
utes, however, they heard their father coming 
along the passage, singing, 

“ He sends his showers of blessings down, 

To cheer the plains below ; 
He makes the grass the mountains crown, 
And corn in valleys grow.” 
‘*Good morning, father,” said Charles; ‘ what 
a ae night we have had! and we cannot walk 
out!” 

‘Much as I love a morning walk,” replied 
Mr. Franklin, ‘it is prudent to tarry at home 
after such a drenching shower; for walking in 
the wet grass has been the cause of many a se- 
rious illness. Let us, however, be thankful for 
this rain; it will do great good to the parched 
ground; and as we are deprived of our ramble, 
we must be content to sit in the summer-house.” 

William and Charles, with their sisters, quick- 
ly put on their hats and bonnets, and soon ran 
across the gravelled path, and seated themselves 
within the arbor, over which the jessamine and 
honeysuckle twined their boughs and blossoms. 

Mr. Franklin, as he passed down the walk, 
plucked by the way a few flowers, half broken 
from the stem by the late heavy rain, and enter- 
ed the summer-house, holding in his hand two 
or three roses, with a few pinks, carnations, and 
other productions of his garden. 

‘* How natural is thfe love of flowers!” said he, 
as he gently shook the wet from those he held 
in his hand; ‘they please the eye of the infam, 
they are the delight of children, and even old age 
welcomes a nosegay.” 

E. Which do you like most, Sarah? I think 
a rose is the most beautiful flower of the garden. 

S. My choice is a carnation. | 

C. What can be more lovely than the flower 
of the sweet-pea! It looks like a purple butter- 
fly resting on a green stem. 

Mr. F. The sweet and varied flowers that 
grow in our gardens may well awaken delight; 
though I do not know what Elizabeth would say, 
were she permitted to walk in a Persian garden, 
and see her favorite rose growing in all its beav- 
ty and perfection. Rising to the height of four- 
teen feet, its stems laden with thousands of deli- 
cious flowers, which shed forth the sweetest per- 
fume, and scent the air for a great distance 
around; whilst beneath its shade numerous night- 
ingales make their nests, and sing their songs. 

C. O! how delightful! 

Mr. F. But though flowers may come to 
greater perfection in one country than another, 


t| wherever we travel, in the valley or on the 
1| mountain, in the field or the forest, we shall find 


by what means he brought himself to rise early. |them at our feet. 
f} £. O! how many different colors are now to 
;|be seen about the garden! 
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eo . 
crimson, yellow, and purple; and on this bed are 
orange and lilac, white, and sky-blue, and all 
kinds of tints! é' 

§, And I can see some with spots, and some 
with stripes, and others, with little golden spikes 


growing out of their cups; how lovely they all 


are! . , 
Mr. F. Observe, also, in what a variety of 


forms they appear before us; no two are exactly 
alike. How different the rose with its leaves 
folded over each other, to the open cup of the 
lily! what a contrast between the modest heart’s 
ease and the full blown sunflower! 

W. What a difference, too, in their scent! 

Mr. F. Nor must you fail to admire the good- 
ness of God in the succession of flowers. They 
do not all spring up in one month, and then take 
their departure together; but one follows anoth- 
er, from the crocus and primrose of March, 
downward to nearly the close of the year. In 
all this we see the hand of our benevolent Crea- 
tor. But when we look on these interesting pro- 
ductions, we should do well to call to mind the 
reference that is made to them in the Bible. Do 
you remember any texts? 

W. “As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower of the field so he flourisheth. For the 
wind passeth over it, ard it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” Ps. ciii. 

5, 16. 
= ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Matt. 
vi. 28, 29. 

Mr. F. I should like to have a Scripture from 
Sarah; perhaps she can give one that refers to 
the Saviour. 

§. “I am the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of 
the valleys.” Sol. Song. ii. 1.—Youth’s Friend. 
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WALKS OF USEFULNESS. 

The River Thames—T he Pensioner—Various Characters 
in the Streets of London—Man enclosing a Garden. 
Standing by the side of the river Thames this 

morning, I could not help admiring the immense 

body of water that was moving past me, and ask- 
ed myself how long this river had continued to 
rm. At least, thought I, from the days of 

Noah, which is upwards of three thousand years 

ago. How vain would it be for any one to wait 

in the hope that all the water should run past, 
and consequently be able to walk across. Then 

I thought of the river of life that proceeds from 

the throne of God and the Lamb, the streams 

whereof comfort the city of God in every age. 

While thus musing, a man asked meif I wish- 
ed to cross the river. Itold him I had no desire 
to cross this river Thames, but that I should be 
glad to cross the river Jordan, in order to reach 
Immanuel’s happy shore. ‘‘Whatdo you mean?” 
said the boatman. ‘* Mean, why in plain Eng- 
lish, I mean, that I should like better to be in 
heaven than in London, but I know I must first 
cross the Jordan of death before I can reach it; 
and I dare not cross that river without a pass- 
port from the King of kings.” The boatman 
went off, wishing me a happy voyage; for he 
said, he had no inclination yet to sail along 
with me. 

Going along one of the wharves, I found aman 
who seemed unemployed. I inquired how he 
could support himself without working. Said he, 
“Tama pensioner.” ‘So am I,” said I, “let 
Us therefore sit down and have a little conversa- 
tion.” Accordingly, when we had taken our 
seat, 1 inquired whose pensioner he was. He 
said “his Majesty’s, in Greenwich Hospital.” 
“You had behaved well surely in his Majesty’s 
service, before you could obtain sucha pension.” 
“Yes,” said he, “I have served his Majes- 
‘ty more than thirty years, and was in many 


pray,”’ said he, “‘ If I may ask, whose pensioner 

are you?” I replied, that I was one of God’s 

pensioners, and had been so from my birth, and 

though I have often rebelled against him still 

he does not strike me off the pension list. 

** How much ” (said he in a jocular tone of voice) 

*‘does he give you?” ‘He gives mea sufficien- 
cy of food and raiment from day to day; he gives 
me air to breathe, a house to dwell in, a bed to 
sleep on, and many other blessings.” ‘I have 
all these things too,” said the old sailor, ‘ but I 
never consider myself obliged to God for them.” 
‘¢ What!” said I, “‘ did not God create all things, 
and does not he regulate all things, and is it not 
by his providence that any comforts fall to our 
share? My friend, believe me; it was God who 
disposed the founders of Greenwich Hospital to 
commence such an institution; it was he who 
caused it to succeed; he knew from the begin- 
ning all who should partake of its bounty; and 
he inclined the hearts of the governors to grant 
your petition, when you applied for the pension; 
and the institution itself would soon be annihi- 
lated, if God only willed it. Therefore, you may 
see that God provides for you as well as for me.” 
This appeared strange doctrine to the old pen- 
sioner, but he could not deny the truth of it. 
After a little pause, he broke silence by saying, 
‘‘It is very true, we are all dependent on the Al- 
mighty; he has a large family of us to provide 
for. Indeed I have often wondered when I saw 
a fleet taking in stores, whence sucha vast quan- 
tity of different articles came from.” ‘ Yes,” 
said I, and your wonder would be increased if 
you saw piled up in one heap, all the provisions 
consumed by man and beast in London only in 
one day. Perhaps it would make a mass not 
much smaller than St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 
could you see all the provisions consumed by the 
whole world in a day, heaped up together, per- 
haps they would make a body not smaller than 
the Isle of Wight; and all these things were 
created by God for the support of man. What 
a blessing also is it, that all things absolutely ne- 
cessary for the support of human life, are crea- 
ted near the spot where each man dwells. What 
a misery would .it be, if nothing grew for the sup- 
port of human life, except in the wilds of Africa, 
or the plains of India! The population of the 
world would thereby be impeded, and the means 
of support to distant climes often interrupted. 
But there is a happy and general distribution of 
the bounties of Jehovah, for the accommodation 
and comfort of man. Yet, alas! men, who are 
the objects of his goodness, receive his blessings 
without gratitude, or even acknowledging the 
kindness of him that feeds them; but the pa- 
tience of God with ungodly men will not con- 
tinue always, for, like a bear bereaved of her 
whelps, he will come out of his place, to take 
signal vengeance on his enemies. Wherefore be 
you, my friend, reconciled unto God; look to him 
for mercy through his Son, for he waits to be 
gracious. Only acknowledge your past iniqui- 
ty, for he asks no more atonement for sin than 
what he has already received from his beloved 
Son, in the room of sinners. Look for forgive- 
ness from God as a favor done you only for the 
sake of his Son Jesus Christ.” 

Leaving the side of the river, I went into one 
of the streets which was crowded with passen- 
gers. I employed myself a little in observing 
the different countenances of those who passed. 
One appeared in deep thought, as if concerting 
some important scheme for acquiring wealth; 
another indicated great uneasiness, as if he knew 
not where he should obtain his next meal; a third 
came whistling and singing,as if he had just 
learned that a fortune had been left him; a fourth 
was void of expression altogether, as if a total 
stranger to grief, joy or love, anger, or any oth- 
er passion. The next seemed so swelled with 
pride and vanity that I could not behold him 
without pity. Another came sneaking along, at- 





hard-fought actions you may believe.” « But 


tentively viewing every door, window, cart, and 


carriage as if only in search of plunder; and the 
last I shall mention, appeared to be taking a last 
farewell of his native city, ready to embark for 
some foreign land. 

Leaving London, and seeing a man putting up 
a fence round a garden, I asked him if that was 
his ordinary employment? ‘ Yes,” said he, «I 
am always securing the gardens of others:”’ 
“But friend,” said I, ‘*how do you keep the 
garden of your own heart? do you permit thieves 
to break in there? do you allow briars and 
thorns and poisonous plants to grow there?” 
** Are you a Methodist?” said he, ‘‘ or what are 
you?” ‘ What is a Methodist?” ‘ Why,” said 
he, ‘“‘a Methodist is a man that makes too much 
ado about religion.” ‘ What is religion? tell me 
that, and then we shall see whether we can make 
too much ado about it.” The man after a little 
pause confessed he was not very well versed in 
these matters, and begged I would answer the 
question myself. I told him that religion cor- 
sisted in believing, fearing, loving and serving 
God, the God that made us, who supports us, 
and who will soon judge us, and assign to us our 
everlasting state. How then can a man make 
too much ado about religion? I fear few of us 
are sufficiently concerned about it. He said, he 
understood that religious people were the most 
unhappy creaturesin the world. No doubt when 
they disobey their God they are very unhappy; 
but when they walk in his fear, they enjoy the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost, which makes them 
happier than any irreligious man ever was, or 
can be, while he lives in rebellion against the 
God that made him. 

‘Are you happy?” said Itothe man. “How 
work every day, and I see no end to it?” 
“What do you think would make you happy?” 
‘Two hundred a year would make me as _ hap- 
py asa prince?” ‘Do you imagine that every 
person is happy that has two hundred a year?” 
‘“‘ No indeed I do not; nay, I have heard of peo- 
ple who have had their thousands at command, 
who were more miserable than myself.” ‘How, 
then, are you certain that you should be happy 
if you had the income you mention?” “TI do not 
know, I only suppose I should.” “ Depend 
upon it,” said I, ‘‘ without the friendship of God 
through Jesus Christ, you cannot be happy in 
this world or in the world to come; wherefore 
your wishes and efforts are vain, if you are only 
seeking happiness below the sun. The Son of 
God is the fountain of all felicity; wherefore with 
all thy getting, get acquainted with him, whom 
to know is eternal life. Adieu; I will not hinder 
your work any longer.—Phila. Repository. 








MORALITY. 








LITTLE SWEARER. 


There was once a little boy who used to 
swear very badly. One day while he was using 
profane language, a man said to him—* Don’t 
swear so, little boy, or you will never be a good 
man if you swear so.” At the time the boy 
thought but little of what the man said to him— 
but afterwards, when he thought of never becom- 
ing a good man, he left off the wicked practice, 
and became a child of prayer. During some 
conversation with a gentleman about reading, he 
said, ‘‘ I have heard good people say that it was 
not good to read novels, but I never knew how 
bad it was till lately. I had been reading a 
Scotch book, and when I went to pray uafter- 
wards, some of the words I had read came first 
into my mind, and I could not get them out, and 
they plagued me a great many days. But when 
I go to pray now, I love to read that chapter 
where Christ says, Him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out—and then that comes first to 
my mind.” 

At another time, he was observed with a book 











in his hand. ‘Well, what are you reading 
now?” was the inquiry of him. 


can I be while toiling like a slave at this kind of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘“‘T love my Bible yet; but I am reading now, 
‘A Glimpse of Glory,’ and I like often to read, 
‘ The Saint’s Everlasting Rest,’ ” was the reply. 

‘And do you thiuk that you love Jesus?” 

“ How can I help but love him, for does he 
not keep me out of hell? and I am sinning 
against him every minute.” 

“« But, do you see anything in him that is love- 
ly, or desirable?” 

«Yes, I love to go to meeting to hear about 
Jesus; and when the.minister is telling about 
him, I love him so, that I think I want to go and 
be with him.” 

Thus by a gentle reproof, was a little boy 
saved from the commission of the sin of profane 
swearing, and brought to revere that name, 
which once he had taken so thoughtlessly on his 
lips. Never, never neglect to give a timely re- 
proof—it may save a soul from death and hide 
a multitude of sins. Nothingis lost by speaking 
kindly to those who greatly err—but oftentimes 
much is gained. Think of this, and always be 
ready to rebuke sin, and warn the offender of 
the bad consequences, if he should persist in his 
wicked course.— Youth’s Monitor. 














EDITORIAL. 


an unwillingness to give up our own way or our own 
opinion, and to confess that we have done wrong.” 

“ Well, I do hate to do that, mother, I must allow, but 
somehow or other it does not seem as if that was pride.” 

“It is, my dear, I assure you. Moreover I must tell 
you that the feeling which you are now indulging to- 
wards Julia Fearing, is made up of pride and other bad 
passions.” 

“ Why mother !” 

Just consider now, how a humble person would have 
thought and felt in your place. She would have said to 
herself, “I am sorry that Julia seems to feel so, but per- 
haps she has had nobody to teach her better as I have. 
At any rate, I dare say I should have done just the same 
if I had been exposed to her temptations. I mean to try 
to love. her, and see if I cannot do her some good.” 

Mary did not reply, but she could not help thinking 
her mother’s way was much the best. Besides, now that 
she was not in Julia’s presence, it seemed very easy to 
do as her mother recommended, and she thought there 
would be something pleasant in it. 

“T mean to tell the girls what you say, mother,” said 
she, “ and we will see if we cannot do her some good. 
She seems like a good-natured girl, after all, and I dare 
say she has never had any body to teach her better.” L. 











‘THE BEAM IN THE EYE. 


Little Mary Moreton was sitting by her mother’s side, 
hemming a pocket handkerchief. “How I do hate 
proud people !” suddenly exclaimed she, pulling through 
her needle with such violence as to break her thread. 

Her mother looked up and said, smiling, “ Hate is a 
strong word, Mary.” 

“Well, mother, I can’t help it; there’s Julia Fearing 
—I cannot bear her. Because her father is rich, and 
she can dress a little better than the rest of the girls, 
she is so proud that she will hardly speak tous. She 
comes into school tossing her head and looking as if we 
were not fit to wipe her shoes.” 

“Do you remember a text in the Bible, Mary, about 
having a beam in the eye ?” 

“ Yes, mother >” 

“ What does it mean?” 

“Tt means that we must not find fault with other peo- 
ple, when we do the same things ourselves. But moth- 
er, I do not walk so and look so proud, I am sure.” 

“You do not show your pride in the same way, and 
perhaps it is because you have not fine clothes to be 
vain of. If your father were rich, I should not be sur- 
prised to see you exhibiting the same airs.” 

“Oh mother! I am sure I should not.” 

“ And do you know, my dear child, that in saying this 
you are giving as strong a proof of pride as you would 
do by acting like Julia? One of the forms of pride is 
self-confidence, and by saying you are sure of not yield- 
ing to temptation, you exhibit a great degree of self- 
confidence. Consider too, whether you are not very 
often guilty of the same fault. Are you not very obsti- 
nate in your own opinions, and very unwilling to admit 
that you are ever in the wrong ?” 

The answer which rose to Mary’s tongue was, 

“If I was wrong, I should be willing to acknowledge 
it, but I never am in the wrong.” 

Happening to recollect, however, that such a speech 
would be no remarkable evidence of humility, she sup- 
pressed it, and began to consider whether she really was 
more self-confident than other people. But not being 
rauch accustomed to self-examination, she did not ar- 
rive at any conclusion, and soon grew weary of think- 
ing about it.” 

“ All the rest of the girls think that Julia Fearing is 
proud ;” she resumed. 

“Very likely, my dear; I do not dispute the fact; I 
only say that pride may exist in a very great degree, 
without showing itself by a haughty look or a toss of the 
head.” 

“ How does it show itself then, mother 2” ‘ 

“ Why, one of the ways is that I have just mentioned, 


VARIETY. 








The Boy and the Moon. 


A little boy, whose parents indulged him in all his 
wishes, and gave him everything he desired, saw, one 
evening the moon shining brightly in the sky, and 
thought it so beautiful, that he wished to have it to 
play with. 

He accordingly, asked his mother to reach it, and give 
it to him. “My dear,” said his indulgent parent, “the 
moon is too high for me to reach. It is many, man 
miles off. You should have it if I could get it; but I 
cannot. Ask for something more reasonable.” 

But the spoiled child, accustomed to have all his 
wishes gratified, could not bear to be deprived of this 
pretty plaything, the moon, and began to cry bitterly, 
and complain of his mother. She could not pacify him, 
and now began to see the folly of having indulged him 
so much. 

I dare say that all my readers think the little child 
I have been speaking of very foolish and very unreason- 
able ; but let them take care that they, too, do not tease 
their parents for things they cannot have, or they will 
make themselves and every body around them unhappy. 

anaes 


Little Thomas. 

One of the Sunday School children, in Jamaica, a lit- 
tle boy, called upon the missionary, and stated that he 
had lately been very ill; and in his sickness often wish- 
ed his minister had been present to pray with him. 
“ But, Thomas,” said the missionary, “I hope you pray- 
ed.” “QOvyes,sir.” “Did you repeat the collect I taught 
you?” “J prayed.” “Well, but how did you pray zi 
“ Why, sir, | begged.” 


An American Girl. 


A little girl was in prayer one evening, after she had 
retired to rest, when her mother heard her pray that 
“the poor might have a stove in their parlor, and astove 
in their kitchen, and wood enough to burn in them all 
winter.” At another time she prayed that “somebody 
might be sent to mend all the broken squares of glass, in 


every poor person’s house in town, that they might b 
kept from the cold.” y might be 


—p>—. 
A Little Boy. 

A dear little boy, under four years old, who was in the 
habit of being regularly taken by his parents, on the 
Lord’s day, to the house of God, was one morning left at 
home on account of the state of the weather. When his 
father returned, he said to him, “Father, it has been 
Sabbath day for you, hut not for me, or my mother, for 
we have not been at chapel to-day.” O that many other 
children would think as this dear child did. 

ee 


A Sunday Scholar, 

A Sunday School teacher passing through Alde 
Street, one Sunday, observed two Saildrers in en 
tion; one of them said to the other, “Will you have a 
bit of an apple, which I bought as I came along?” The 
other declined it, saying, “ My teacher told me it was 





wicked to buy things on a Sunday, and I alwa 
the market for my fruit ona Saturday night.” ys go to 





Little Rachel. 

A child, called Rachel, at a missiona “Aa 

North America, thinking herself alone pat Bree : 

uttered the following short prayer :—“ Dear Savioy si, 

me home unto thyself; I am weary of this life; m % 
desires to be with thee; and thou knowest it would 

much better for me to be in thy presence.” be 


—»—- 
A Dying Child. 

A child, who had been trained in the ways of re};,; 
by a parent who was kind, but jeliciony frm, ae 
sunk to rest in peaceful reliance on her Saviow’s _ 
affectionately thanked her beloved mother for ali ie 
tender care and kindness; but added, “I tha. ™ 
most of all, for having subdued my self-will.” ™ 


A Bereaved Youth. 

An amiable youth was lamenting the death of a mo 
affectionate parent; his companions endeavored to a 
sole him, by the reflection, that he had always behave 
ie the deceased with duty, tenderness, and respect, “, 
I thought,” replied the youth, whilst my parent was jy 
ing; but now I recollect, with pain and sorrow, map, 
instances of disobedience and neglect, for which, ma 
it is too late to make any atonement.” iy 


Gr 
A Polish Prince. 

A Polish prince was accustomed to carry the pic 
of his father always in his bosom; and on any wie 
occasion he would take it out, and view it, and say, “Lg 
me do nothing unbecoming so excellent a father,” 


Kindness. 

_ To be kind and obliging in our disposition, is essen. 
tial to our happiness and usefulness in life. Kindness 
is a trait of character, which is not only prized by man, 
but secures to its possessor the love and esteem of those 


with whom he is acquainted. What child will notstrive 
to be always kind ? 


<> 
Thirty Thousand Collectors. 
We see it stated, that at a missionary meeting lately 


Y | held at Newport, England, a gentleman on being reques- 


ed to become a collector, replied that he had alreaiy 
thirty thousand collectors under him. The statement 
struck the applicant with astonishment, but a satisfacto. 
ry explanation was afforded in the fact, that the gentle. 
man devoted the produce of some bee-hives to missiom- 
ry objects. 


——— 
How many Gods are there? 
A little boy, upon asking his mother how many gois 


there were, was instently answered, by his younger brit- 


er, “ Why, one, to be sure!” “But how do you know 
that?” inquired the other. “Because,” he replied, 


“God fills every place, so that there is no room for any 
more.” 








POETRY. 








SELF-DEDICATION, 
“¢ My son, give me thine heart.’”’—Prov. xxiii. 26. 
My God! it is thy call, 
And can I silent be? 
Can I resist the voice that pleads, 
So earnestly with me ? 
Shall I refuse to give 
My heart’s best love to thee ? 
When ev’ry blessing I enjoy, 
Thou hast bestowed on me ? 
Oh! take me to thy arms, 
And make me ever thine; 
And grant that to thy sacred will, 
My heart may still incline. 
Save me from ev’ry sin— 
Wash me from every stain— 
And from my Shepherd’s safe embrace, 
May I ne’er stray again. 
—_>—_ 


LINES, 
(Suggested on seeing children at Prayer.) 

O, is it not sublime to see, 

When evening gathers there, 
The little infant bend its knee, 

And lisp the simple prayer. 
Up to Jehovah’s throne 1t flies, 

Borne on a seraph’s wing— 
Loud ring with praise, the vaulted skies, 

And smiles the glorious king. 
Archangels from their lofty thrones, 

Come down and hover ee, 


And Christ the Saviour smiles and owns, 
The little infant’s prayer. 





——— 
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